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THE Kutke tz 252 
WEALTH OF IRELAND 
E F 


OR, $4 
A PLAIN VIEW OF THE GREAT NATIONAL A- 
VANTAGES WHICH MAY BE OBTAINED BY 
COMPLEATING THE NAVIGATION OF 


THE RIVER SHANNON, 


THE UNITING OF OTHER RIVERS TO IT, 
THE WORKING OF MINES, 
AND, 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF VARIOUS MANUFAC< 
TURES IN THE | 


KINGDOM OF IRELAND, 


Withſomeobſervationsonthe means of carrying 
theſe plans into execution, and of removing 


every reſtriction on thetradeand commerce of 


theIriſh: upon principles of national equity to 
Great Britain and her ſiſter country, 
— — — — 
Are you not one are you not join d by Heaven ? 
Each interwoven with the other's fate ? 
Are yu mt mix d like fireams of meeting rivers, 
Whoſe blended waters are nm more diftinguiſb'd, 
| But roll into the ſea, one common fload, 
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THE 
HIDDEN WEALTH OF IRELAND 


EF 


S a ſcale ſeems now raiſed for 
weighing . the mutual intereſts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, i is the duty 
of every individual to contribute his little 
ſtock of knowledge and experience to 
make the balance even. How far Ireland 
is able to contribute to the reciprocal be- 
nefit of the two nations, has hitherto 
been ſo little conſidered, that the efforts 
of every man who is acquainted with. the 
country and it's productions, will, doubt- 
leſs, be well received by thoſe who wiſh 
to promote the general woo # 


MiNISTERSõ of ſtate, however wile and 
8 ſometimes fail of ex- 
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rending that happineſs. they deſire to 


communicate, for want of being ſuffici- 
ently acquainted with the means, in detail. 
Their Eye, accuſtomed to view objects in 

a general light, wants the needful help of 
diſtinct glaſſes, to enable it to diſcern the 
ſeveral ſeparate rays that form one grand 


aggregate. To aid, in part, this unavoid- 


able defect, I have thrown together ſome 


abſcrvations which may not be unaccept- 


able, as they may ſerve to ſhew the im- 
portance of this kingdom to the Britiſh 
empire; the trade that may be eſtabliſhed 


here; the advantages which Britain may 
. derive from a permanent encouragement 


of that trade, and their lending a ſiſterly 
Hand to raiſe it from that declining ſtate 


in which it is now ſunk. Happy 5 my 
feeble aid, and the communication of any 


lights I may have acquired, from obſerva- 


tion and experience, may in the leaſt con- 
tribute to the good of my country. 


Is the following ſheets, I ſhall, + ft, 


enumerate the many articles of commerce 
and manufacture that Ireland plentifully 


e 5 


78 


Secondly, 


3 
Serondly, point out: the places Where 
they are produced, and the methods by 
which they may be made valuable. 
7. hirdly, ſhew ths ele that will 


certainiy accrue to the induftry; popula- 
tion, and commerce of this kingdom from 


a due e ag of thoſe * of na- 
ture. 


12 


I 


F ourthly, demonſtrate how far it will 
be the intereſt of Great Britain to encou- 
rage ſuch employment. 


Fifthly, pgint out the proper * of 
carrying theſe uſeful ele into execu- 
tion. and, 1 


8 


Laſtly, draw ſome particular EINE 
from the whole. 


FIRST, the articles that are 2 
in Ireland, and may be made the means 
of eſtabliſhing ſuch manufactures as will 
give bread to thouſands, and create new 
branches of internal and _— trade, 
are theſe, 


Iron, that may be 1 into not 
* every Tm of the various utenſils 
3 B 2 of 


tained; ſuch as, 


+ 4:3 
= Re e ee ma- 


Coals, not « only hoe fuel, but may be 
eaſily converted into coak, for the differ- 
ent uſes for _— that neceſſary is re- 


-- 


"ys, for the purpoſe of pottery and 
artificial porcelain. 5 


2 Slates for roofing houſes, d 
| Copper. 

Perdigreaſe. © 

Roman Fitriol. 

Sulphur. 

Lead. 

PIs 


Tus are the ſpontaneous products of 
a country abounding in mines and mine- 
rals; and by the effects of agriculture 
ſome new branches of trade may be at- 


N Ropes, 


| 3 3 

- 'Ropes, ſails, and all manner of en 1 

from hemp, raiſed een E 6 Þi N © 

Oil, for lamps; abd the 0 N 
facture, from rape, railed C ITAL 4308 


Baſkets, and other wicker-aetifils, from | 
Ofeers and willows, raiſed here. 96K 


Matis, and packing-flags, from the 2 
and bull-ruſhes, which may be raiſed in 
great abundance. and, | 


Bark for tanners. 


ADD to this, the extenſion of þ E: 5 
ert, and our woolen manufacture, a | 
will appear, that in this kingdom, _ 
berleſs ſources of wealth, and it's canco- 


mitants may be found. . 


SECONDLY, moſt, if not all, * the 
above recited articles may be had from 
the great lake whence the Shannon iſſues, 
all along that river, down to where it 
empties itſelf into the ſea, 


ww. 


Taar diſtrict affords an inexhauſtible 
ſource of wealth, eſpecially from the lake 
to Drumſna. It abounds with mines 
and minerals of the richeſt nature. Iron, 


une 


MS 

ſuffi dient. for the moſt extenſive works, 
limeſtone, and every thing that is neceſ: 
ſary for eſtabliſhing manufactures, larger 
than any of the kind in his Majeſty's do- 
ere ; with this additional advantage, 
that coal-pits are not farther diſtant than 


* atittle mile from the great lake; and a 


dieclivity, convenient for the carriage of 
both eoals and iron, leads down to the 
edge of the lake, which is navigable for 


boats of great When. 


Tuls lake is e from North- 
Weſt, to South-Eaſt, beautifully bounded 
on the North by a prodigious mountain, 
whoſe Qoyd-eap' 2 is ſeen, in a 
clear day, from a diſtance of fifty miles. 
It runs, due North, into the County of 
Cavan, gradually declining to a plain to 
the Weſtward ; from whence arife a va- 
riety. of Sugar-loaf hills, forming a pleaſ- 
ing. amphitheatre, whoſe ſides from the 
water's edge to the tops, are clad ina 
verdant gray mantle ; which, contraſted 
with the brown, heathy ſummit of the 

mountain, and the white foam of the 
water, daſhed againſt it's baſe, and re- 
turning to their oozy bed form a delight. 


fol 9 x 


THE 
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Taz ſcene from Ballintra is not only 
beautifully pictureſque, but the hills 
which. ſurround the lake, riſing above 
each other, with ſudden breaks, ſeem to 
inform the beholder, that they are rich in 
mines. Each view exhibits freſh marks 
of fertility ; and a cloſer inſpection gives 
aſſurance, that copper, ſilver, lead, iron, 
and other valuable metals abound there. 
Thither then let the eye of the public 
be immediately turned, and there would 
the nation find an inexhauſtible fund of 
wealth and the means of induſtry. 


Bor Metals are not the only riches of 
this part of the country, - and the fertile 
banks of the whale courſe of the Shan 
non. Clays of various: kinds, for potters' 
- uſe, are in great abundance :' from one 
ſpecies of which J made a ware, which 
equalled that we have from England in 
diſhes and plates, and ſuſtained much 
better all the changes of heat and cold, 
ſuddenly applied, than any of the Engliſh 
manufacture that I ever ſaw. This ſu- 
periority ſeems to me to ariſe from the 
refractory earth, and vitrifiable ſubſtance, 
(called by the Chineſe, Naolin and Petunſe) 
being better than the ſoap- rock of the 

. N county 
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e 
of Cornwall, which is uſed in 


England; and perhaps to a larger pro- 


portion of the glazing ſubſtance. The 


clay with which I made the experiment 


did not yield ſo much to the fluxing 


| quality of the glazing, as the Engliſh did, 


and might be, therefore, better able to 
bear thoſe reſpective changes. From 


this it may be concluded, that in this 


branch we might in a little time equal 


the Englith, and chops, at length, equal . 


the Dreſden. 


In many places round the head of the 
Shannon. is found a flatey ſubſtance, which 
would afford vitriol (or copperas) in great 
abundance ;+ and alfo, I am confident, 
from ſome ſamples I have ſeen, that plen- 


ty of ſulphur may be procured : and in 


many parts round theſe mountains fire 
clay, and clay for black -pots, that would 
mufs for the conſumption of the whole 
. 


Tur co that is found has and in 


the mines of Cronebawn is proved, by aſ- 
ſay to be more valuable than what is pro- 
duced in any part of England, and that 
copper which the water affords is more 
LY | ductile 
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ductile than that which is ſmelted from 


the ore raiſed. in Cornwall. And, be- 


ſides the advantage of the copper be- 


ing of a ſuperior quality, there is an ore 
raiſed at the mine that would produce 
verdigreaſe, and Roman vitriol, which 


it would be for the advantage of Eng- 


land to take from us, as they are 
chiefly indebted to Germany and France 
for the greateſt part of what they conſume 
in their different manufactures. 


To return to a few conſiderations on + 
what may be expected from working our 
OWN iron. 


, 


Tux quantity of caft iron imported here, 
at the common rate of 8. per ton, is al- 
moſt incredible. Now if we ſtate the 
produce of our own iron ore, and the 
expence of ſmelting, it will be evident 
that that metal could be brought from 
founderies erected at the head of the 
Shannon, to Dublin, even on cars, at a 
much Jeſs expence than what we pay for 


that which we import. ll 
One hundred weight of iron mine - - L. 0 © 6 


Two, hundred welght of coaked coal ry $47 54 
working) b — — — — = g 
Labour and Carriage. 0 0 6 
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1 
This would produce fifty pounds weight 
of metal, which would make the value 
be 61. per ton; two pounds cheaper than 
the common importation price. But as 
the experiment was made on only one 
hundred weight of ore, and at twenty 
miles diſtance from Lougb-Allen, it fol- 
Tows, that if it had been made on the ſpot, 
and with the quantity of a ton, the ex- 
| would have been much lefs. * 


would have been only * | 
One ton of ore - - e 2 6 
Two tons of Coak, at - 10 © 
Labour - - - o 10 0 
| 
£6 5 


This would produce one thouſand weight 
of metal, at 6l. ar ton. 


Tux forve . theſe concluſions will ap- 
Pear ſtronger, from comparing theſe eſti- 
mates Governor Powuall's account 
of the iron mines at Ancram in America; 
one bed at Tachonic mountains, and ano- 
ther at Saliſbury Falls, in Connecticut, 
about twelve miles from Salifbury. The 
mine coſts 


One yon of ore - - — © 2 "x 
Carriage - - ' '$' © 
Coals, two ton, with cartagge 1211 o 
8 Labour — - 1 © 10 © 

. in. 


According 


[ 12 ] 
According to the governor's account, 
this quantity of ore would produce but 
nine hundred weight of metal; therefore, 
in the article of original expence, the 
mines at the Shannon head could be 
wrought cheaper by 19 8. per ton, and 
yet produce one hundred weight more of 


As the iron works at Glouzefter, on the 
river Severn, and thoſe of the Carron 
company in Scotland, are all worked by 
coaked coal, nothing hinders ' us from 
having the ſame neceſſary for working 
our iron. Within a few perches of the 
iron mines are coal pits, and both are on 
a large navigable river, within half a 
mile of the great lake whence the Shan- 
non iſſues. There have been lately diſ- 
covered on Mr Tenzſan's eſtate, coal mines 
as rich as any in England; equal in qua- 
lity, if not ſuperior to any imported from 
Whitehaven. Theſe coals may be coaked 
not only for working the Iron, but for 
the purpoſe of drying malt, (whence a 
better malt liquor might be produced than 
from turf-dried malt.) The method of 
coaking is extremely. ſimple, depending 
only on the degree of fire neceſlary for 
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the particular kind of coal to be coaked; 
which if it is ſoft and mellow, requires 
a greater; and if harſh and earthy, a 
lefler degree of heat. But that this may 
be better underſtood, I ſhall add to theſe 
obſervations, a method of coaking coal, 
by which the women and children of the 
country may be compleat in the proceſs. 


HENCE we may conclude that iron may 
be produced here equal to any imported | 
from Sweden, or Ruſſia; for pig iron 
might be carried to the parts of Ireland 
contiguous to woods, and, there made in- 
to iron, ſteel, &c. And ſurely we have 
a ſiſter's claim on Britain for the ſale of 
every article of this kind. 


Athlone lewis to be extremely well ſitu- 
ated for a coal yard, and foundery; caſt- 
ing iron into various utenſils, ſuch as 
pans, mill-work, pots, gridles, plough- 
ſhares, ſpades, ſhovels, &c. and by taking 
the boys from the reſpective charter 
ſchools, and teaching them to make nails, 
and many other little iron articles, we 
might ſave conſiderable ſums ſent annu- 


ally out of this kingdom for ſuch manu- 
factures. 


WITHIN 


16 
Wiruix a few months a very fine 
Slate quarry has been found on the above 
mentioned Mr. Teniſon's eſtate, equal in 
all reſpects to the beſt that has been im- 
ported. This article alone, properly ma- 
naged, would create a conſiderable trade 
down from the lake to Carrick, and all 
along to Athlone and Killaloe, which 
could not fail of being of the higheſt ad- 
vantage to thoſe parts. | 
THERE are few great eſtates in this 
kingdom, on which there are not conſi- 
derable tracts of mountains, bog, or waſte 
uncultivated lands. The improvement 
of theſe would prove of laſting advantage 
to the poſterity of the owners. This 
land may be made to produce hemp, rape, 
and barley; thereby bringing into tillage 
what now les barren and uſeleſs. To 
effect this, nature has provided a proper 
manure on the ſurface of every part. 
This is the black-moor, which being 
mixed with ſandy marle, or lime-ſtone 
_ gravel, and expoſed in ridges, for one 
winter, to a north-eat aſpect, would 
attract the nitre of the air, and render 
it an excellent manure ; for by this me- 
thod the oily matter of the compoſition 
Py is 


+ 0. 
is converted into an additional quantity 
of nitrous particles, which is well known 
to be the moſt laſting kind of manure, 
as it always produces a ſubſtance of its 
own nature. 


HE M y is an article of conſiderable utili- 
ty, and great conſumption to a maritime 
ſtate. The lands above-mentioned would 
produce ſuch quantities, that England, 
who does not raiſe half enough for her 
own conſumption, but relies on other na- 
tions for the principal part of what ſhe 
uſes in her navy, might be ſupplied, 
{ortly, from Ireland, better than from 
Ruſſia or America; whilſt that branch of 
trade would employ a number of poor, 
who are now in a wretched condition, 
and often forced to ſeek for work in 
other countries, to pay the poor pittance 
of rent, too often ſqueezed from the tears 
of diſtreſs | 


GREAT favings might be made, by our 
raiſing . rape, to furniſh us with oil for 
Gd uſes; and, by growing barley on 
thoſe waſte grounds, the value of the 
lands would be raiſed from almoſt no- 
ng, to ſomething conſiderable ; and 


malt 


3 | 
malt, by becoming cheaper, would enrich ys 
our beer and ale with a larger portion of 
its ſalutary eſſence. | 


ANOTHER ſpecies of trade might be 
adopted, with conſiderable advantage, 
which is the propagating of ozzers and 
willows along the marſhy banks of the 
Shannon. The quantity of theſe conſum- 
ed in baſket-work, cages, &c. is an object 
of great conſequence; eſpecially, as we 
are likely to encreaſe in our exports, this 
article will be highly neceſlary, if we 
may judge from what the Engliſh derive 
from the cultivation of them on the banks 
of the Avon, the Thames, and the Iſis. | 


Non would even the numerous reeds 
and bwll-ruſhes which fringe the ſhores of 
this great river, be without their uſe. 

They might be eaſily made articles of 
profit. The bull-ruſhes might be uſeſul in 

package of other commodities ; and the 

reeds, if properly managed, would afford 

employment to many, both young and 

old, as they. could be made into a very 

ſerviceable kind of matts, a defirable cover- 

ing for the floors of decent houſes, and 

the walls of inferior dwellings. 


. NoTHING 


1 
NoTHING can tend more to the enrich- 
ing of a nation, than to turn every pro- 
duction of Nature to a ſubje& for the 
employment of the poor. And it is a 


moſt defirable circumſtance to make eve- 


ry ipat, however rocky or marſhy, pro- 
duce ſomething to afford that opportuni- 
ty. Such a procedure, univerſally adopt- 


ed would ſettle the minds of the people 


into a thorough conviction, that their 
own country can yield them all that hap- 
pineſs which man always ſighs for, when 
ſurrounded with poverty, and benumbed 
with idleneſs. | 


Turk i is ſcarce any thing more want- 


ing to our manufactures than bark, yet 


we pay no attention to. the propagating 
a ſufficiency for own conſumption ; for, 
though we are poſſeſſed of every requiſite 
to effect it, we are mere dependants on 
other countries for this important article. 
Short-lighted men! It is evident that 
acorns, thruſt even in the crevices of 
lime-ſtone rocks, and covered with a ſin- 
gle ſod of earth, will produce large trees, 
and {ſpread their roots ſo as to flouriſh in 
great perfection. By theſe means, in 
ſundry parts of Lancaſhire, they are en- 

abled 


R700 

abled ta cut the copſe, and ſend us ſuch 
bark as our kind fellow ſubjects diſdain 
to uſe themſelves; whilft the wood, af- 
ter ſtripping, is converted to charcoal. 
Why do we not look in time to ourſelves? 
Why do we thus loſe fight of our own 
8 and pour our little wealth, with 
an unthinking prodigal's hand, into the 
lap of thoſe very men, who could calmly 
look on our diſtreſſes, without a generous 
feeling for them? For, though the peo- 
ple of that ſhire, and its neighbourhood. 
receive, yearly, near 300,000l, from us, 
for coals, bark, and other articles, yet 
when we ſued for indulgence, and craved 
for bread, they, in, their. charity, would 
have given us a ſtone. ' Should not the 
conduct of thoſe people make us ſtrive to 
be independent of them. The beef and 
other articles which their. coal ſhips take 
from us, bear no proportion to the enor- 
mous ſum of near two hundred thouſand 
pounds they receive annually of us, for 
coals only; therefore we ſhould ſtrain 
every nerve to keep the greateſt part of 
that money circulating amongſt our- 
ſelves. | 
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The ſſſery of the Shannon might be 
extended ſo: as to produce prodigious ad- 
vantages. The ſalmon, eels, pike, perch, 
and many other fiſh, might afford many 
opportunities of traffic, and enable the 
inhabitants to purſue. that ſpecies of in- 
ternal barter which never fails to erich 
a country. They might exchange coals 
for fiſh; fiſh for flour; and ſell pig- iron 
to buy woollen cloth. Nor is this idea 
merely ſpeculative: I ſaw it realized; for 
whilſt 1 was at Drumſna, a large boat 
came there, laden with flour from Mr. 
O'Brien's mills in the county of Tippe- 
rary; and the owner of the cargo would 
have gladly taken the value of the cargo, 
(near 100 l.) in iron, coal, or the articles 
I: avs menticned 


. the laſt OR I ſhall conſider our 
Woollen manufacture, and how it may be 
| brought to perfection and extende. 


| Woorzan i might. be 
carried on, in and about, Athlone, with 
ſuperior advantage, if a proper encou- 
ragement was given to manufacturers to 
ey there. It 3 is mages"? in the midſt 4 

thoſe 


1 [#9] 
thoſe countries where the wool is produ- 8 
ced in the — plenty; it is well ſup- 
iplied with a pfentiful market, and 01 
e Hes life are cali” 1 


rr here 1 t one bees which 
points out — banks of the Shannen, as 
— — carrying on the woollen 
manufacture It's waters are peculiarly 


ag their great ſoſtneſs enables them to 
ſcour the yelk from the wool, and to aid 
every effort of the ingenious dyer, whilſt 
the waters of the Liffey or the baſon are 
highly unfuitable to either of thoſe ope- 
rations, being charged with mineral par- 
ticles and fouled with mud. This aſſer- 

tion is proved from, not only the theory 
and experiments of — and Hellot, 
_ but from my on obſervations, Which 
confirm it as a maxim, that neither 
clearing the 'wool, nor the different pro- 
ceſſes of dying can be effectually per- 
formed with any water improgoated with 
any mineral, 


Tris uteri 6 1 me to one 
digreſſive obſervation. That it were to 
2 withed thoſe - 6 who give lec- 


13 tures 


adapted for every part of tat bulineſs, 


1 
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tures in chemiſtry would lay adds: the 
trammels of the - unintereſting: jargon 
with which that noble ſcience is ſo much 


fettered. That they would conſider, the 
arts and manufactures of their country 


are as fit ſubjects of their enquiries as 
medicine. Then perfection would go 


hand in hand with the rapid progreſs 


that would attend the detail and 3 


tion of every proceſs; and thus chemi 


would be a ſchool for the artiſt _ the 
"or, 


Tar 5 an HH Who of this 


-* 


kingdom, and the artiſts employed there- 


on, are, by a falſe and | miſtaken jealouſy 
now almoſt entirely conſigned to France 
and America, which ſeems to threaten 
the lopping off of every branch of that 
trade which Britain enj os, to Turkey, 
Africa, or the Weſt Indies. For already 


the French underſell them in all thoſe | 


markets; and ſuit their cloth with more 
judgment to the climate and ain of 


thoſe 3 


Ix was the falſe policy of England, Y 
with reſpect to this country, in the re- 
0 ** our woollen 190 that 3 


that 


- 
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that able ſtateſman, M. de Colbert to 
raiſe the poor ſtate of that trade in France 
He was ſenſible that the French wool 
would not anſwer the purpoſe alone, and 
therefore offered premiums on the im- 
tion of Iriſh wool, wich amounted 
to near one half of it's lde, Hence the 
woollen trade began to flouriſh i in France, 
by means of our wool, Which Britain 
forbad us to work up for exportation. 
If returning wiſdom ſhall whiſper to het, 
that from this ſource alone, the French 
rival her in the Turkey trade; ſhe will 
deprive France of that ſource, and ren- 
der it impoſſible for that nation to purſue 
a trade which in a very few years will re- 
vert to Great Britain. The only means 
requiſite to accompliſh this deſirable end, 
are to permit us to export mixed ſtuff of 
ſilk and wool, and midling priced Cloths, 
and not a fingle pound of wool will find 
it's way in a-clandeftine manner from this 
country to France, the dg > 1 IS 

of Britiſh commerce. 


Bur Britain works a ſiſter's we,” 
She ſlaves a friend, and gluts a ns 


I > Now proceed to the third and fourth 
points, To ſhew the advantages that 
will 


OW. | 
« will certainly accrue to the induſtry, 
« population and commerce of this king- 
* dom, from a due encouragement of the 
gits of nature ſhe poſſeſſes; and, * Fo 


demonſtrate how far it will be the In- 


*.tereft of Great Britain to ge 
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An Areale of peaks will, never add 
tothe advantage of a nation, but in pro- 
Portion as they are employed; for if nb 
chemie of employing the increaſing in- 


habitants is eſtabliſhed, they — a 


burthea to the community, ok imbibe 
every vice that can poiſon the mind, with 


an Abherrence of induſtry. Therefore, 


the continuing to pin us up within the 
feld ef veſtrictive acts is manifeſtly falſe 


policy in Great Britain. She ean expect 


but poor returns from poverty and infore- 

ed indelenee. But were employment pro- 
perly eneouraged, What might ſhe not 
hope ſrom a nation capable of entertain- 
ing twelve millions of inhabitants in 
induſtry? What great acquiſitions of 
wealth, power und ens d may the not 
dran from * 75 


Wert 
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| Wars the number which, have em 
grated from Ireland ſmice the ming Fora 
navigation act, and the penal 4 
perly calculated,” it would appear amaz- 
15 gly incredible. Tf the arguments of Sir 
William Petty „Sir Matthew Decker, Lord 
| Molcfivorth, 190 Sir Thomas Molyneaux 
had had their proper weight, the 5 of 
our commerce would have been fet wide, 
and: thereby the ſpirit of emigration Had 
been checked on its firſt appearance. 
Every inhabitant had been inſpired with 
a love for his native ſpot; and arts and 
ſciences would have enlightened their 
minds, and enlarged- every principle in, a, 
benevolently reciprocal dependance. on 
each other: No diſtinction between Eng- 
liſhmen and Iriſhmen had been made; 
we had been blended into one common 
people, by a kind of political marriage. 
Our friends and our foes had been the 
ſame; ſtrike one, and you irritate the 
other; though the 5 775 of Britain 
were ſeated in the midſt of danger, chi- 
ther ſhould we have run to defend it. 
Bound to her by the ſtrongeſt ties of 
gratitude, we mould arm ourſelves with 
firmneſs and reſolution, and, guard her 
; ae 


: 


a 


* 
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ſplendour from being obſcured. by the 
Poudeſt of ber foes, or have N fallen 


in the attempt. 


© GREAT BrITAIN m ow t to begin 
to ſee her error, nor can ſhe, without the 
ſeyereſt impeachment of her ſenſe and 

licy continue on us thoſe reſtrictions, 
_ which have tended. only to diſtreſs her, 
and. impoveriſh -.us.. To perſiſt now, 
would be only a wanton exerciſe of abu- 
ſed power. The wiſeſt ſtep ſhe can 
now take is to prevent our people from 
emigrating, by giving all poſſible en- 
couragement to their being employed 
fully at home. There is not one ma- 
terial this country can afford, which it is 


not her intereſt to have wrought in the 


moſt extenſive manner; ſince that alone 
can prevent our people from enriching 
| Ker natural enemies, with our ſtores of 
people, arts, and manufactures. 


Tur prrrn part of the taſk 1 POTN 


took, is © to point out the proper plan 
for carrying the above-mentioned ufe- 


Tor ful deſigns 1 into execution.) 


Lr us for a moment ſuppoſe that 


my 9 have ſhaken off their 
languor 


: 
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languor and become attentive to their. 
own intereſts. The firſt thing that muſt 
ſtrike them is, that nature has been 
bountiful, and if they are not wanting 
in their duty, they may render this 
country the moſt happy and flouriſhing 
of any on the face of the globe. 


WATERED as we are by lakes and 
rivers, we can, with a little expenee, 
form communications with every part 
of the country, ſend the produce of one 
country into another, and in a few years 
make a connecting chain of internal 
commerce throughout the whole iſland. 


AN internal trade thus formed would 
keep up a perpetual circulation of com- 
modities, that would equally benefit the 
man of landed property, the induſtrious 
huſbandman, the artiſt, and the manu- 
facturer. The land owner would no 
longer ſtrive to baſk in the ſunſhine of 
court favour, and debaſe himſelf by ap- 
plying for employments under the crown, 
to eaſe his burthened fortune from 'a 
load of debt; he will rather turn his 
eyes to his own extenſive domain and 
endeavour - to promote induſtry round 


him. He will employ the poor in many 
branches 
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branches of manufacture, the materials 
for which he may, probably, find on his 
own eſtate: which will then prove more 
advantage to him, than the beſt potent 
office the crown can beſtow. 


My grand poſition is, that a compleat 
Inland Navigation 1 is the chief thing want- 
ing to give life and ſpirit to this King- 
| dom, 


| n from the great lake of 
Allen to Killaloe may be eaſily rendered 
compleat, by a {mall cut from the bridge at 
Ballintra to below Battle Bridge. If this 
were firſt finiſhed, from the lake down, it 
would immediately open a + courſe of 
trade along the whole of the river. 
Boats would be able to carry coals to 
Carrick, Jameſtown, Drumſna, and ma- 
ny other little towns, whoſe dependence 
for fuel is very precarious; and a certain- 
ty of coals in cold and rainy ſeaſons 
would be to them a ſeaſonable relief. 
Beſides, were this effected many perſons 
would eſtabliſh iron works, eſpecially for 
caſting many articles of huſbandry, and 
ſupply the country round with them, 
which is much diſtreſſed for want of a 


regular 


. 
regular aſſortment of ſocks, coulters, and 
fome neceſſary parts of mil- work. 


I Nov ſome gentlemen have objected, 
that if ſuch a cut were finiſhed at the 
head of the lake, ſo as to paſs all inter- 
mediate obſtructions, yet the boats proper 
for a ſmall canal would not be able to 
encounter the lakes near Drumſna, Long- 
ford, Laneſborough and Athlone. But this 
objection ariſes from a miſtaken opinion; 
for if the cut were but nine feet wide, 
(which is as large as that between Briſtol 
and Glouceſter) then a boat eight feet 
wide, and twenty feet long, well decked,” 
would paſs the cut ; and by the help of a' 
ſhoulder-of-mutton fail, hoiſted to a maſt: 
in her waiſt, and raking to the ſtern, 
would be able to encounter any ſtorm. 
Beſides ſeveral little piers might be thrown 
out in different parts of thoſe lakes, where" 


bene might find a ſafe ſhelter. - 


Wuar I advance on this head is not 
mere ſpeculation, but the effect of expe- 
rience. I built a boat on the Shannon 
on which I have frequently ſailed over 
the moſt dangerous parts. of the lakes, and 
in very tempeſtuous weather, with the 


greateſt ſafety, owing to the particular 
E 2 con- 
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conſtruction of my ſail, whereas had 1 
followed the advice of the country peo- 
ple, I ſhould have fallen a victim to ig- 
norance, on Lough Boe Daragh, which 
is four miles broad and ſeven miles .long. 
Their ſails are ſquare, and hoiſted very 
high ; this makes the boat top-heavy, and 
liable to be overſet by every ſudden ſquall, 
whereas my fail having it's whole breadth 
below, and terminating in a cone at the 
maſt-head, thoſe dangerous guſts of wind 
had no effect on my boat, and ] felt little 
more inconvenience than what aroſe from 
the ſurf, which in moſt places is gradual, 
a circumſtance that greatly diminiſhes 
the danger. The little voyage I made 
from Drumſna to Rourkey (the ſeat of 
Henry Neſbit, Eſq ;) which is twelve com- 
puted Iriſh miles, (or fifteen Engliſh) was 
performed in two hours, with only a pair 
of oars and the ſail: the various windings 
of the hills filling the ſail, by their eddies, 
facilitated the paſſage; and we returned 
along ſhore, rounding each prominence 
by which the waters glide. | 


In ſeveral elne that I made on 
the Shannon, the ſight of ſo many har- 
bours and towns, ſo well ſituated for 
trade 
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trade, made me lament the genius of 
commerce had not taken her abode in 
this valuable country. The proſpect is 
ſtrikingly beautiful. The verdant lawns 
contraſted with the riſing hills. The 
vallies clad in all the gaiety of nature, 
and the brows of each little prominence 
chequered with various trees, whilſt the 
air is filled with fragrance from the ex- 
tenſive meadows, that ſeem one continued 
waving ſheet of rich embroidery of flow- 
ers. Each little eminence covered with 
a verdant mantle, and thickly beſtrewed 
with flocks, herds, and roving courſers. 
hath it's © circling vale bordered * with 
woods, in which the ſtately oak, ming- 
ling it's branches with thoſe of the lofty 
aſh, affords ſhelter to multitudes of rooks, 
ſtares and cranes who, whether hopping - 
from ſpray to ſpray, or winging the air, 
utter their rural clamour, whoſe harſhneſs 
is at one time attempered by the echoing 
murmur jof the chryſtal floods, and at 
others blended with the bleating of the 
fleecy tribe, or the lowing of the horned 
cattle. 1 


Bur why do I attempt deſcription of 


what language is too poor to paint. I 
| ſhall 
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ſhall: only obſerve in general, that from 
the houſe of Mr. King, of Charleſtown, 
to that of Mr. Neſbit of Aughamore, 
and from thence to Longford, Laneſbo- 
rough, and Athlone, the proſpect equals 
that of any part of Europe, in the varie- 
gated beauties of land and water. Lt 


IT may be aſked, how are we to orofit. 
of the rich products of nature, which are 
to be obtained ſo far from the capital, 
when no navigation is at preſent finiſhed 
to any great river, nor any preſent fund, 
ſufficient to o_—_ the OR of mak- 


ing it? 


Tur anſwer is clear and obvious. 
The diſtance from the Shannon to a 
lake that joins the ſea near Sligo, is 
but en miles, Can it be ſuppoſed a cut 
from the lake to the ſea, would be more 
difficult or expenſive than in any other 
direction? Therefore it is certain that af- 
ter the navigation board have compleated 
the navigation to Athlone, this is the firſt 
and moſt eſſential work they can under- 
take. For, that compleated, we might 
lade coals at the mouth of the canal, ad- 
Jdoing to the ſea, at ſuch a ſmall ex- 
pence 
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pence, and in ſuch an expeditious man- 
ner, as to have them at the Dublin mar- 
ket much cheaper than they can be im- 
ported ſrom England; and without any 


hazard of failure of ſupply. 


Tus navigation board have now every 
riſing adyantage of the nation fully in 
their power; and by a proper attention 
to compleat the works, and to the eſta- 
bliſhing a regular fund, they may contri- 
bute to the almoſt innumerable advanta- 
this, and every other improvement I have 
mentioned; and the meaſures they now 
take, will * be ruin, or the enrich- 
ing of this country, 


I ACKNOWLEDGE they cannot proceed 
without a fund, and how that may be 
raiſed, is the next conſideration. 


Ix will not be denied that every man 
who receives a benefit from a public work 
ought to contribute to it's ſupport. We 
chearfully tax ourſelves. for the ſupport 
of rt Kae becauſe that is intended 
for the. good of ſociety. Now if it is 
found that the navigation of our rivers 
would increaſe the wealth, and add to the 
happineſs of the people, can we ſuppoſe 
we would give to one channel, and refuſe 


CON» 
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. contributing to the other, when the yiroſs 
perity of the nation is the ultimate and 


reciprocal object of both. 


To what purpoſe can a tax be better 
applied than compleating our many and 
extenſive rivers, exploring the hidden 
treaſures that lie concealed in the bowels 
of the earth, and by means of that ex- 
tended navigation, bringing them, and 
every other production of art or nature to 
their reſpectire et 


By purſuing the navigation of the 
Shannon, there is not a lingle acre in the 
kingdom but will have it's value enhanc- 
ed; every other river will follow of 
courſe, and the inhabitants of the banks 
of the Shannon will be enabled to ſell the 
produce of their toil to thoſe on the ſhores 
of the Barrow, the Blackwater, and the 
Boyne, and take the produce of the coun- 
try waſhed by thoſe rivers, in a profitable 
_exchange. Each part of the nation thus 
receiving a benefit, would chearfully con- 
tribute to ſo ſmall a tax as one penny per 
acre, annually on all the lands of Ireland; 
and be. billing: on each livery ſervant; 
beſides this, the hearth money changed 


to a tax of x Pence i in the pound on all 
7 houſes 


houſes above. the yearly rent of ten 
pounds. This would bring in conſider- 
ably mote than the hearth money, and in N | 
a 2 years would finiſh: the canal from | | 
the Shannon to Dublin, and complete the. | 
entire plan. . ts | 

| 

| 


L | | Z 


To this ſome may object, that a tax _ 
once laid on, — relaxed, as it 
may be feared the influence of the crown 
may be to the virtue of the te- | 
preſentatives of the people. But if the i 
crown is intereſted in the execution of | 
this plan, there can be no doubt of ob- 
taining it's warmeſt ſupport. Now this 
may be probably effected by giving the 
reverſion of thoſe taxes, after ſix years, to 
the crown, on condition of taking off all 
reſtrictions on our commerce. Thus 
every jealoufy may be removed, the plan 
may be compleated in ſix years, (or at 
leaſt the remains of the fund for that 
time will be ſufficient to do it) and all the | 
rivers ſo effectually united by canals, as 
to anifwer the great national objects above- 
mentioned. l 
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I now come in the £AST place, to draw 
ſome particular inferences from what I 
have advanced, and give fome explana- - 
tions that may be thought neceſlary. 8 

F ö ; 
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IN order to which, I muſt take a retro- 
ſpective view of what I have ſaid, and 
compare the whole with the real intereſt 
of Great Britain. 


Tux trade GR Great Britain to Ire- 
land, produces near two millions per an- 
num, bre our inhabitants are not 
much more than that number. If theſe 
advantages were properly ſupported, and 
the people employed in the country, there 
would not only be a thorough ſtop to 
emigration, but! in a courſe of fifteen years 
the number of people would be nearly 
double. Of courſe, the trade from Great 
Britain to Ireland would encreaſe, in pro- 
portion to the encreaſe of people; and 
from the inland navigation, and the coaſt 
fiſheries, we might become a nurſery for 
ſeamen; for the navigation of the rivers 
would inſtruct boys in the management 
of boats and veſſels of burthen, more than 
the navigation of the Engliſh canals. 


Tu E 1 our alc from emigra- 
ting is a peculiar matter of ſound policy, 
becauſe every perſon who quits this 
kingdom is a real loſs to Great Britain, 
as every artiſt or manufacturer thus loſt, 
ſtrengthens the enemies of our ſiſter 


country, 
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| country, by contributing to leſſen the 
demand of her manufactures, which it is 
her intereſt to ſupport. 


Ho far this country is entitled to a 
preference of trade, may be ſeen from a 
comparative view of the exports and im- 
ports between England and Reflia, ne 
to and from Ireland, © 


1 * Great Britain to n one million. 
Ditto from Ditto to Ireland, 8 two millions. 


Imports from Ruſſia into Great Britain, | oe mills. . 
Wann one million 


The ballance in Anne to o Ruſſia, f 18 -— 
evidently againſt Great Britain; whereas 
the value of her imports from Ireland, 
are in à great meaſure. returned to, 
and ſpent in England: and very lit- 
tle, if any, is ever returned from Ruſ- 
fa. to Britain. Now, if ſelf- policy join- 
ed with gratitude to us, could co-ope- 
rate in this conſideration, there ean be 
no queſtion, whoſe intereſt ſhe ought 
to adopt. Eſpecially when it is remem- 
bered that the very rent of the ground 
beſt fitted to produce the moſt neceſſary 
articles of an encreaſed trade, is u 
ſpent in Ms by our nobility, and 


14 gentry - 
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gentry who reſide there, and ray near 
one third of the value of our lands from 


hence. 


, Hap thoſe perſons * their influ- 
ence to pour iato Ireland but part of the 
vaſt ſums which have been raiſed in Eng- 
land fince 1762, for the improvement of 
their collieries, pot-aſh, and pearl-aſh 
would have been made here, equal to any 
imported from Ruſſia, and that eyen from 

waſte and mountainous tracts, which now 
lie rude and uſeleſs, This I advance 
from experience, as I know a trial has 
been made, with the greateſt ſuccels, the 
reſult of which will be ſhortly 10 before 
dons Dublin ſociety. | | 


-Sturran' Abe on the part of 
Britain, would have kept above fifty thou- 
fand of our inhabitants at home, who are 
now enriching the towns of America 
with arts and manufactures, and forming 
the 'beſt part of that power which now 
gives Britain " much uneaſineſs. 


As beate, aceording to the Down 
ne, is ſuppoſed to contain near /2velve 
ilhons of acres, a tax of one penny per 

— would produce * Jo, oool. a 
year 
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There are computed to be four 
— thouſand hooks, and allowing one 
fourth part to entertain #4po- livery ſer- 
vants on an average, the tax of 58. per 
annum on each, would produce 50,000]. 
The hearth-money is computed to raiſe 
78,0008.” if this was' changed for the 
ropoſed tax of 6d. in the pound on all 
Houſes above ten pounds a year, it would 
raiſe more than treble the ſum, and ena- 
ble us to offer ſomething equivalent to 

Great Britain for an extenſion of trade. 


Tux prodcce of this revenue for fix 
years, applied to this purpoſe, under pro- 
per management, would complete every 
improvement I have propoſed; and after 
fix years let it be paid into the exchequer 
Of Great Britain, in order to eaſe her of 

a part of her national debt: in conſidera- 

tion of which, let us be eſteemed by 
Great Britain as united only by a. bridge. 
Or, let the Engliſh take the tax imme- 
| diately, remove every ' reſtriction, and 
ſecure for the purpoſe above-mentioned, 
(under the faith of the nation) the ſum 
of 664, oool. this will put us in all points 
upon a level with England, and will be 
the likelieſt means to put a proper and 
reaſonable eſtabliſhment of our trade, 
on a reſpectable footing. 


TAE 
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Tus only obſervation I ſhall make on 
chis ſubject is, that our own intereſt 
Claims it at our hands, to lay aſide that 

parſimonious frugality to our country, 
_ - Which we have hitherto reproachfully 
followed. The times demand a ſteady 
exertion of our utmoſt abilities. The 
dangers that threaten us, require it, for 
unleſs we take an active and determined 
on this oecaſion, our country will 
be depopulated; commerce deſtroyed; 
and emigrations lower the value of our 
5 lan: Js infinitely below their preſent rate, 


Fox this reaſon tet us meet the people 
of Great Britain upon the ground of 
equality, which the mode of taxation I 
have offered; will enable the parliament 
:of Ireland todo. As this tax will nearly 
pay the intereſt of one fourteenth part of 
the national debt of Great Britain. This 


will appear, upon an impartial compara- 
tive view, to be a juſt proportion: for the 
following reaſons, The circulating caſh 
of Britain is ſuppoſed to be ſeventeen mil- 
2 that of Ireland not three milions; 
— exports of England about ſeven- 

eee millions annually, but the Iriſh ex- 
not more than three millions, and the 

lame fropartion holds good, in reſpect to 
2 ttetrritory 
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territory. Wherefore, if the parliament of 
Ireland would provide a revenue for the 
Intereſt of that ſum, and eſtabliſh a regu- 
lar fund for the purpoſe of paying it, it 
would be an ample compenſation for en- 
joying a free unlimitted commerce upon 
an BO footing with Stent Britain. ' 

| I 8H0ULD not have eum to eker. 
any thoughts upon this ſubject, were it 
not that Engliſhmen are conſtantly oppo- 
ſing the debt of their nation, to every 
propoſition for opening the gates of 
commerce to the people of Ireland; and 
that I have heard many unprejudiced men 
of property ſay, that there could be no 
ſort of objection to every indulgence of 
this kind if any method could be found 
to equalize both nations, upon a rational | 
medium. | | 


Tunnxvons when I eotifidered the 
improvements that I had propoſed for the 
good of the country, I imagined it would 
not be altogether foreign to the ſubje&; 
to propoſe ſome reaſonable means for 
obtaining that unlimitted trade, which 
would be highly neceſſary to give life and 
vigour to the whole PA: not that I will 
take 
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take upon me to fay that it is perfect, or 
accurately calculated, it being only meant 
as a general out- line for ſome 2 for 
the mutual benefit of both nations. 


Ian wall cenvineed, that no event of 
this kind can take place at preſent; but 
I am equally certain that this is the pro- 
per' time for every hint of this nature. 
Becauſe the ſuhject may be maturely. - 
conlidered, and every degree of informa- 
tion, neceſſary to give a knowledge of 
every particular, may be obtained before 
the ln 4 | 


Fon this 8 the ee 
might order a ſurvey to be made of a cut 
from the Shannon to the neareſt lake that 
has a communication into Sligo bay; and 
lay down how far, ſuch a cut might be 
practicable, and the expence attending it, 

at the dimenhon | b Rated. 


"0 they might order an Amate to 
be made of the cut from Ballintra, to 
Battle Bridge, and gain every degree of 
information, how far the river is 
oß being rendered navigable for boats. 


* 
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Wo, 1 
Wu would add conſi derably to ge 
information, would be, an aſſociation. ” 3H 
ſome reſpectable characters, in order to 
create a proper fund for examining the 
mines and minerals, not only along the 
banks of this river, but alſo thoſe of 
every other part of the kingdom. By 
this means, a general knowledge of the 
productions of the whole kingdom, their 
nature and properties, and the manner 
of working them might be laid down, for 
the inſpection of every perſon, as a. re- 
poſitory of inſtructigns for the public, 
on the nature of mines, and minerals, 
where they may be got, and how near 
the ſea, or any navigable river. — 


A SOCIETY this ined for this pur- 
poſe, might meet once a week, and have. 
proper furnaces erected for examining 
mines of various kinds, clays of every 
ſort; what each would produce; what 
advantage might be obtained from work- 
ing either, and the ſubſtances into which 
they might be manufactured. 


By 3 means, * Va will be 
made acquainted with every branch of 
this kind, and what ought to meet with 
public R Supported by 

the 
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the teſtimony of men of veracity, and a 
candid detail of every proceſs, which. 
may prove highly uſeful to the public, as 
there is ſcarce any ſuhject, in which the 
kingdom at large is fo much intereſted, 
as a knowledge of the mines and minerals 
which this country poſſeſſes. 


I SHALL now conclude with the me- 
thod of coaking coal, with ſome obſerva- 
tions on that proceſs, the change it ſuffers 
therein, and the difference between 
care d wood and coaked coal. 


| 1 HE firſt thing e, is to know 
the ſpecies of coal beſt calculated for 
charring. A ſoft, mellow, regular-grained 
coal, ſuch as will melt upon a hot iron, is 
the” beſt kind for imelting of any fort of 
niet from it's ore. 


The PF ts this. 


: TAKE any quantity of thoſe coals, not 
exceecing a ton; lay them in a heap, the 
large lumps at bottom, ſet fire to the 
whole, taking care that every lump of coal 
has a ſiffictency of fire round it, nor muſt 
they be much heaped one over another, 
but rather extended when they ſeem to be 
n tolerably - . 
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EVE well kindled, let the Es 1 the | 


ſide be ſuddenly thrown into the middle, 
and the whole 383 covered with 
mould of turf, if to be had, or ſuch as is 
produced by burning the coal thus. Af- 


ter a quantity of this is laid on, ſufficient 
to ſtop all kind of ſmoak, let the Whole 


ſurface be well ſmoothed all round, by a 
part of this mould fomewhat | lightly | 


moiſtened, and laid ſo thick as to prevent 
. the ry; from kindling in the heap: again, 


The uſe and reaſon of the proc 


Tur coal whey raiſed, is ſo looſely 
in d with it's native principles, as to 
render it very unfit for ſmelting of ores, 
the heat of fire diſcharges a part of the 
inflamable matter, in the . courſe of burn- 
ing; and the remaining oily principle is, 
by means of - confining the heat, more 

cfofely. united to the earthy matter, and 
thereby ſo changed as to be the leſs prone 
to run into an earthy, glaſſy clinker. 


GW ere 


Tux earth in wood-coal is ſmall in 
proportion to the quantity in mineral 
coal: wherefore it is better adapted for 
the purpoſe of {melting ores ; becauſe the 
earthy principle is more charged with the 

ſine 
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fine oily matter of the. wood than, the 
mineral can be, But if ſome method. could 
be contrived to blend all the oleaginous 


pafts of the mineral coal into an intimate 


umon with its earth, by means of fire, 
there is no doubt but it would anſwer 
erery purpoſe that wood-coal could in any 
manner accompliſn. | 
" Thexzront I ſhould ddt, "WO the 
incipal uſe of burning is, to create ſuch 
2 ſufficient degree of heat as may be ne- 
ceſſary to blend the fine oily ſubſtance 
with the earthy matter of the coal, into 
the moſt intimate union. For if the 
Jooſe, ſooty matter of. coals is haſtily 
*burnt off, a ſulphurdus ſubſtance will 
remain, extreinely injurious to metals, 
of greedy attraction 10 earths, and little 


del de flame. 


Tur coal thus ed is f for Grit 
malt; and, if not too much burnt would 
anfwer for ſmelting of ores, if the coal 
was of a good, mellow kind. In ſome 
places a kind of oven is uſed, into which, 


when ſtrongly heated, the coal is thrown 


by a chimney at top, ending like a ſugar- 


loaf. Here it is burnt with a ſmoothering 
| heat ; and when thoroughly hot, « cloſed all 


G - $2 round 
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round very: carefully- i "Theſe ,ovens,;take 


"= 


a My, ſhut up With hay —.— 
ſo das to be eaſily cemoyed_avhen he 


is to be taken ont. ons e n et 


— 


Rowe + 1 


IN the various * 1 3 kor 3 


ing a. knowledge. of coaking, none ſſuc- 
80 5 Keys Pp þ (ad experiment in 


glaſs; ane en ee 
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filled to two thirds with a harſh refractory 
coal, -which would ngt yield to any ther 


.method, and expoſed to a, naked fire, 


a little watery vapour was: firſt diſcharged, 


and afterwards a ſtrong , oily ſubſtance, 
which burnt with a quick, lively flame; 
when it ceaſed to give any more oil, the 
fire was removed, and the next day the 
retom broke : the coal chat was here ob- 
tained, anſwered every purpoſe whatever, 
as well as wood-charred coal, 


I HAvE repeated the experiment in a 
metal pot, and found it to anſwer ex- 


tregely 
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$i long time to cool: che coal 1s\taken.qut 
by joan of a large opening which,.js 
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_— RATE well : He quantity of oil obtained 

_ "was conſiderable: and I make no doubt 
| tf < but 1 trials might reduce this oil to 


—_.- public advantage, if men of inge- 
+ 8 RI ner 74 multy — wen repeat the proceſs, and adapt 
3 © large furnaces, upon a' proper conſtruc- 
- tion for 3 NEE 


To I advice 28 opinion, for to me 
1 appears ſome difficulty in the con- 
fruction of a large furnace for this pur- 
poſe: yet T muſt confeſs it is poſſible to 
 bfingit to bear; and I hope ſome perſon 
Will take up the idea, and reduce it to 
| aQual practice in an extenſive manner. 
e 

"TDavs I have collected à few obſerva- 
nens for the purpoſe of contributing to 
| the e public good; ſhould they anfwer Mie 
end in any reſpect, it will prove an am- 
pie reward to * author. . 
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